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INTRODUCTION 



This manual is a programed developmental sequence to be used in 
providing inservice and preservice training for professional educators 
(teachers, supervisors and administrators) in the techniques of Inter- 
action Analysis. It is designed to implement a 30 to 40 hour program of 
instruction. Ideally, the program would be enacted in three sessions 
over a span of several weeks. It is designed for use in a flexible 
workshop setting with a maximum of 30 participants per instructor. 

Successful completion of this program of events should give the 
participant an attitude of concern for continuous data-based decision 
making in his professional role. He should be able to: 

1. Interpret instructional goals in terms of expected patterns of 
interaction 

2 . Gather data about the interaction patterns present in a 
classroom situation 

3. Analyze interaction data to ascertain patterns of influence and 
areas of concern 

4. Perceive the effect of different styles of verbal behavior on 
a classroom setting 

5. Vary or limit his verbal behavior to meet desired instructional 
goals 



6. Use analyzed interaction data as a basis for change in his own 
or other's teaching behavior 




Introduction 



Analysis, presented according to the suggested program, has little or 
nothing to say about the latter. It has much to offer, however, in 
regard to the former. It is further assumed that interested personnel 
will combine work in Interaction Analysis with other activities which 
focus on determining if teachers in the classroom are doing what they 
should. 

The developmental activities suggested present an increasingly 
intense involvement with the three phases of interaction analysis 
instruction: tallying, analysis and interpretation, and useage. The 

effect of the spiral arrangement is a planned redundancy which eventually 
interlocks the skills and concepts involved. Since it is a pragmatic 
inconsistency to lecture about interaction, the activities demand 
interaction — occasionally structured, occasionally staged, but always 
flexible. Skill training is provided in small segments, programed to 
introduce manageable data and concepts for analysis. Assuming an instruc- 
tor uses the materials provided in the suggested manner, a minimum of 
instructional expertise is needed for effective learning on the part of 
the participants . 

Manual Organization 





Manual Organization 

Color coding has been included to aid the trainer. Those pages 
involving only trainer information are green. Students 1 handouts and 
transparency copy appear on white paper. A Participant package has been 
compiled and should be distributed to them intact at the beginning of the 
workshop. 

Specific material lists appear with each Activity description. 

A general list, Including sources, of the material and audiovisual 
equipment necessary to complete this sequence in Interaction Analysis 
may be found on page 7. 

The program timetable, step-by-step sequence of activities, 
transparency copy, handouts and comments for each activity are included 
so each instructor might be able to more adequately plan for workshop 

■*“ f" •? /»ii 1 :ri « rf-v f* t* rv ■ ' T 4“ n t* y-* mi i *-« \ - r 4“ - 1 -f* 0 t ' 



activities in his particular setting. Instructors must resist 
to use this background information for lecture material. It h 



is provided 



so they may be prepared and better able to direct discussion sessions. 
The material should be used only when appropriate. 

Instructors who have used this format for a workshop often find it 
helpful to review in detail the rationale,, objectives, procedures and, 
especially, the comments prior to each activity. 

Workshop Sett ing f- v;' v -‘ •. 

This booklet is designed to be quite specific in out lit .ing the 
sequence of activities developed by the Interaction Analysis Trainers 
during 1966-68. It is impossible to plan for the variety of settings, 

there are 



Climate 

Probably the most crucial variable in any teaching situation is the 
„ general "climate" that prevails. Every attempt should be made, from the 
initial presentation to the final activity, to make the participants' 
experience both enjoyable and profitable. 

Ideally, inservice workshops for teachers would be conducted during 
the regular teaching hours. Practical considerations, however, such as 
the cost of substitutes, often dictate the use of evenings and weekends. 
The Suggested Timetable, page 8, assumes most workshops will follow a 
Friday/Saturday format . To improve the climate, every effort should be 
made to secure released time for teachers on the first day. 

Another key consideration which seems to improve the climate is a 
nonthreatening approach where the trainer indicates only that the partici- 
pants will be exposed to and instructed in the use of. a system of analysis 

At the conclusion it should be reviewed to see if the system has any 
.relevance for them. There is no assumption that this is the one and only 
(or best) system of analysis but simply that it is one approach which may 
■■■^f ;;-;b^'USeful - 

The instructor should plan a high degree of participant involvement 
and, consequently, gradually reduce his percentage of direction. Bather 
than prwiding the V textbook 11 answers to questions, a conscious attempt 
should be made by the instructor to have each participant internalize 
the process. They should make individually consistent decisions about 
• discrepancies, \ 

activities are struc- 



Climate 



contact- Early group membership should be based on school or district 
origin- Groups in the third session should be changed less than in the 
other two sessions. 

Physical Setting 

Ideally, a nonschool location should be found for the workshop. 

If a school setting is used, a multipurpose room or library would be 
preferable. The room must be large enough to provide for several small 
groups to work together simultaneously without noise disturbance . Tables 
and chairs are a must. Since instructional films (optional), filmstrips 
and audiotapes have an i?:itegral part of most workshop activities, variable 
lighting and excellent acoustics would be a valuable asset. In addition, 

facilities for rest and relaxation (coffee, lunch, rest rooms , etc . ) should 

-V M - V; ,v V r'i: .• v/ • v'-'': ; : ' 

be easily accessible. It is almost imperative that coffee breaks^ be taken 
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Instruct ional Materials 



The activities suggested in this manual will < 

_ ■ ■ ■ ■ 
if the materials needed for the various activities are read 

and operable; It is imperative that each instructor plan n 



operate smoothly only 






~ 
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d ily a c c essible 
not only the 

participants V time biit also his own-- there are many instances when group 
activities aretaking placethat the instructor must be rewinding, 
rethreading, cleaning transparencies, organizing handouts, etc. 

Format 

The activities are listed in a suggested sequence . Flexibility in 




I 

Format 

attention needs to be given to the minimum time for each activity in 
planning a session. 

In order to achieve the objectives of the first session and to 
improve the general "climate" (as previously described) it is highly 
desirable to obtain released time for teachers on the first day (Friday). 

If workshops are to be conducted oh Friday and Saturday for three 
different sessions, the amount of time on each activity will need to be 
adjusted depending on how much is available each Friday. 

The first session needs to be carefully planned as the objectives 



dictate going through the entire process in the first two days. The 
participants need to have the expertise to make independent observations 
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*Also available on ERIC, ED 029 849 



SUGGESTED TIMETABLE 



Activity 1: Characteristics of a Good Teacher 

Activity 2: Two Styles of Teaching 

Activity 3: Introduction of Interaction Analysis 



30-45 minutes 
30-45 inutes 
60 - 75 minutes 



Activity 4: Categories Quiz 



3 C minutes 



Activity 5: Tallying 180-360 minutes 

a) Timing and Procedure 30 minutes 

b) Internal Consistency 120-210 minutes 

c) External Reliability 30-120 minutes 



Activity 6: Analysis 210 minutes 

a) Transcription 60 minutes 

b) Matrix Geography 90 minutes (OPTIONAL) 

c) Matrix Analysis 60 minutes 



Interim Activities 

Activity 7s Show and Tell 30 minutes 

Activity 8: Tallying 60 minutes 

Activity 9: .Analysis * 90 minutes 

Activity 10: Matrix Interpretation 180-360 minutes 

a) Description 60-120 minutes 

b) Prescription 60-120 minutes 

c) Variation 60-120 minutes 

Activity 11: Tallying into the Matrix 90 minutes 

Activity 12s Use and Misuse 90 minutes 

Interim Activities 

Activity 13: Show and Tell 30 minutes 

Activity 14: Tallying 60 minutes 



Activity 15: Matrix Review 



Ac t iy i ty 16: Fun And Games 

S|;) ' Categorical Teaching 
’"' v ^ lerence Role 



60 - 90 minutes 



180—360 minutes 



SAMPLE FORMAT 
2 Days lVi days lVi days 







First 

Weekend 


* 

Friday a.m. Minutes 

Activity 1: Characteristics of 

a Good Teacher 43 

Activity 2: Two Styles of Teaching 45 

Activity 3: Introduction of Inter- 

action Analysis 


Saturday a.m. Minutes 

Activity 5: Tallying 150 

(Tally into Matrix) 60 
Activity 6: Transcription 60 




Friday p.m. Minutes 

Activity 4: . Categories Quiz 30 

Activity 5: Tallying 180 

Timing and Procedure 
Internal Consistency 
External Reliability 


Saturday p.m. Minutes 

Activity 6: Analysis 210 

Transcription 
Matrix Geography 
Matrix Analysis 

Interim Activities 10 


Second 

Weekend 

-Vv'.-: 


' Friday (3 hours) Minutes 

Activity 7: Show and Tell 30 

Activity 8: Tallying 60 

Activity 9; Analysis 90 


Saturday Minutes 

Activity 10: Matrix 

Interpretation 180 

Activity 11: Tallying; into 

the Matrix 90 

Activity 12: Use and Misuse 90 

Interim Activities 10 
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Friday (3 hours) Minutes 

Activity t3: Show and Tell 30 

Activity 14: Tallying 60 

Activity 15: Matrix Review 60 

Activity 16: Fun and Games 30 

a) Categorical Teaching 


Saturday Minutes 

Activity 16: Fun and Games 

b) Conference 

Role Playing 90 

c) Effect of 

Categories 60. 

Activity 17: Tallying into 

Matrix 90 

Activity 18: Summary 90 
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Activity 1 



CHARACTERISTICS OF A GOOD TEACHER 



Description 

As the opening activity, the participants will rank in order f: he 
list of Characteristics of A Good Teacher » Use the following materials 
and equipment. 

Trainer Materials TRANSPARENCY : Characteristics of a 

Good Teache r, page 13 

(Use briefly in the introduction) 



Overhead Projector 



Participant Materials 



HANDOUT : Characteristics of A Good 

Teacher , page 13 



Name tags 



Rationale 



This opener or ice-breaker is a consensus task device borrowed from 
sensitivity trainers. It is used in Activity 1 to get the participants 
talking about teaching from a different perspective than usual. The 
phrases Included and their order was determined after a two-year field 
trial. They are intentionally ambiguous and symbolic; thus they are more 
likely to stimulate divergent reactions f rom par t icipants y 
Objectives : -, r •• 

1; Participants will talk to each other about teaching. 

2. Participants will become acquainted with a small group of others. 

3. Participants will acquire a "set" of involvement rather than 
passivity in a pleasant, nonthreatening atmosphere. 

Comments 



1* If at all possible, do not form groups made up of representatives 
from one school, one district, one grade or professional level- 









io 
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Activity 1 

Comments 

2. Ins truct groups to discuss definitions and seek common ones for each 
characteristic prior to rank ordering any of them. 

3. Let everyone operate at his own pace, the importance of this activity 
is the interaction, not the forced consensus. 

4. Notice that no provision has been made for introductions, an overview, 
orientation, etc. This is intentional . They will come later. It 
might be appropriate to start, however, by introducing yourself. 
Continue, saying, "Host people come to workshops to listen, not to 
work. Today, it will be different; I have an activity for you to do." 




I 



Activity 1 



PROCEDURES 

X* Have participants detach Characteristics of A Good Teacher from 
their packet of materials. 

2. Instruct them to work alone until finished. Ranking should take 
about 10 to 15 minutes. Ask the participants to: 



a. Redefine each phrase in their own words so someone 
looking at the redefinition would know what each 
means to the participant 

b. Rank order the phrases using a 1 to indicate the most 
important * a 2 as the second in importance, and so on 
until they have ranked all twelve 



3. Upon completion of the above, give the participants the following 
instructions . 



a. Find two to four individuals whom they do not know 
or with whom they are the least acquainted 




b. Then, as a group, repeat the definition and ranking 
exercise 



group. (This step is unnecessary if all the group members know 
each other.) 
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Activity 1 



CHARACTERISTICS OF A GOOD TEACHER 

Being a good teacher demands an interest in: 

A. Cutting Holes to see through 

B. Shaking hands with the future 

C. Looking twice and listening for smells 

D. Listening to a cat 

E. Crossing out mistakes 

F. Getting in and out of deep water 
G* Having a ball 

R. Wanting to know # 

I. Building sand castles 

J. Singing in your own key 

K. Plugging in the sun 

L. Digging deeper 



RJ ansparency/Handout 
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Activity 2 



TWO STYLES OF TEACHING 



Description 

Different approaches to teaching the same lesson will be presented 
to two small groups of participants. The remainder of the group will act 
as observers. 

Trainer Materials Blank Transparency ; Overhead Projector, 

Visual Aid Pen 

Participant Materials None 

Rationale 

Teachers, in general, have difficulty categorizing the various aspects 
of the teaching act. Since such an orientation is crucial to involvement. 
In interaction analysis activities, a role-playing demonstration Is needed 
to identify different s tyles of teaching and the participant v s ability or 
inability to describe them. A presentation of two different methods of 
teaching the same lesson is used to do this. 




lecture, *■ ^indirect , 11 "direct,” etc. , that might be used to describe the 
. teacher' "behavior.: ' 

This discussion could serve as an Introduction to a means of 
describing teacher verbal behavior which follows as the next activity. 
Objectives 

1* Participants will observe a demonstration of two different methods 
of teaching. 

2% Participants will attempt to describe or categorize the two methods 
individually and In small groups. 







Activity 2 

• .Objectives 

3* Participants will identify a need for more explanatory terms to 
describe teaching behavior* 

Comments 

1 . Try not to make Lesson 1 appear "good" and Lesson 2 "bad. 11 Instead, 
emphasize and exaggerate the difference in style. 

2. Procedure No. 10 is vital, without representation of both volunteer 
groups, feelings and reactions can only be vicarious. 

3. No particular conclusions are demanded, each group should be allowed 
to react as they see fit . 

Some demonstrations will not be as dichotomous and, therefore. 



4. 



ensuing discussions not as fruitful. Practice with this procedure 






will improve the ability to ^resent readily distinguishable styles. 
5. Readiness of the group for Activity 3 will determine the extent 

dnd necessity of any large group closure as suggested in the second 

; . V--'\ \ '■ 

paragraph of the rationale. 
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Activity 2 



PROCEDURES 



4. 



6 . 



7. 

8 . 
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Identify two groups of volunteers. Each group should be approximately 
one-sixth the size of the total group. Aslc both groups to leave the 
'room. "’ : V 

Inform the remaining participants they are to observe vour teaching 
style with each group. SAY NOTHING ELSE. 

Tell the two groups they are to be students in a class which you will 
conduct for demonstration purposes. 

Bring in the first group and arrange them go they are facing the 
other participants and you are close to an overhead or a blackboard. 
Begin the first lesson by saying, "During the previous activity I 
heard many of you talking about an aspect of classroom communication — 
teacher talk. In what ways do teachers talk to students? For 
example, teachers ask questions— what else do they do? 1 * 

Whatever they say, repeat it and write it on the overhead. 

a. Occasionally, praise the idea, clarify it with questions, 
encourage participation, paraphrase, etc. 

b. Do not make judgments about the idea nor criticize the 
group 

c. Do not introduce your own ideas 

d. Make no effort to duplicate the interaction analysis categories 

e. Continue until you have six to ten points listed and 
clarified — this takes approximately five to seven minutes 

Bring in the second group and arrange them the same way. 

Begin the second loss on by saying, "Now we want to focus on 

communication in this workshop; One aspect of classroom 

communication is teacher talk. I have listed on the overhead 

several different ways teachers talk. Teachers talk by " 



Activity 2 



Procedures 

9. During the second demonstration: 

a. Ask long, involved questions that demand extremely short 
answers 

b. Limit student participation 

c. Lecture, give directions and criticise; also justify your 
ideas and actions 

d. Do not praise, encourage or classify their ideas. Give your 
own instead 

e. End the "lesson" abruptly after approximately six minutes 
10* Divide the participants into groups of six, making sure that each 

group has someone who was a student in each "volunteer" class. 

11* Instruct each group to: 

a. Describe what they : saw 
b* Enumerate differences between styles 
c* Evaluate experience 

The discussion should take twenty to twenty-five minutes . 




INTRODUCTION TO INTERACTION ANALYSIS 






Description 

The participants will view a filmstrip which presents the category 
system to be used in the future. They will be given examples of verbal 
behavior which are typical of each category. A list of the categories 
also is provided for reinforcement. 



Trainer Materials 



Participant Materials 



FILMSTRIP : Studying Teacher Influence, 

Part 3. TAPE: Soundtrack, Episode 1 

TRANSPARENCY: Categories for Interaction 

Analysis, page 22 

Filmstrip Projector and Tape Recorder 

Overhead Projector With Pen 

1 * * 

HANDOUT: Categories for Interaction 

Analysis, page 22 



ERIC 



Rationale 

We now become directly task oriented. The participants will be 

introduced to a ten-category sys tern: what it is , and what it does . This 

is probably the most crucial activity in the program. All subsequent 

work is based on the concepts considered. Because of its crucial nature 

a filmstrip with an accompanying sound track should be used in this 
activity. 

The assumption is made that „e information mas previously known so 
misconceptions will be minimized. 

The basic purpose of this initial introduction is the memorization 
°f names and Climbers of the categories and a basic understanding of 
examples that fit each category. The instructor should avoid subtle 
distinctions and reinforce the major differences. Explain that future 

activities are designed to examine and discriminate between the mo re 
subtle dis tinctiorisV /: : 'V 

25 



Activity 3 



Objectives 

1. Participants will know the names and numbers of the ten categories 
used to describe classroom verbal behavior. 

2. Participants will be able to cite basic examples of types of talk 
that fall into each of the ten categories. 

3. Participants will be able to separate teacher talk into broad areas, 
indirect influence (categories 1-4) and direct influence 
(categories 5-7) . 

Comments 

1. As interaction analysis is introduced the trainer should express, or 
at least imply, the attitude that this system is one which should be 
examined to see if it is helpful in describing verbal behavior in 
the classroom. 

2. The instructor should be wary of becoming a salesman for this 
particular system. 

3. FILMSTRIP , Part 3: This filmstrip and the accompanying sound tract 

were made initially as one of a five-part sequence designed to be 
used as a self— instructional package. This particular segment simply 
discusses the ten interaction analysis categories as they were 
originally conceived. In addition to the narrative, classroom 



■■■■ '• . '- rv '••• • 



examples are used to illustrate each category, in some cases, in two 
or three different ways." 

A short lecture or inductive session has been used to accomplish 
the same input but the filmstrip has been found superior because it 
forces the participants to conceptualize each category as a specific 
classroom phenomena rather than one of a series of cold, unrelated 






rules. 

MM 
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Comments 



„ Activity 3 

4. HANDOUT: Categories for Interaction Analysis. This chart is used 

in Activities 3 and 4 to introduce the categories. It is a slight 
revision of the chart which appears in Interaction Analysis , Amidon 
and Hough, Chapter I, Section II, page 125. 

a. Do not allow participants to rely on this chart 
during Activity 5 

b. Time must be provided between Activities 3 and 4 
for participants to learn (memorize) the categories 
by number and definition 










Activity 3 



PROCEDURES 

1. The instructor should spend 5 to 15 minutes talking about how he 
became involved with interaction analysis, how it has been useful 
in his day-to-day professional life, etc. 

2. Show the FILMSTRIP: Studying Teacher Influence, Part 3, with the 

accompanying sound track. 

3. Refer participants to Categories for Interaction Analysis . 

4. Divide the participants into the small groups used in Activity 2 and 
instruct them to: 



5* A s hort question- answer session dealing with four or five unanswered 



a. Discuss the ten categories 




b . Identify unanswered questions 

c. Cite further examples of types of talk 



within each category 



questions should be conducted 



It is best to avoid closure and 



,, teacher , s answers" at this time. 



6. Instruct the group to commit to memory the names, numbers and 
concepts contained on the Categories for Interaction Analysis 



7. Inform them a test over this information will be given at the 
beginning of Activity 4. 



8. Break for the day or for lunch at this time. 





CATEGORIES FOR INTERACTION ANALYSIS 1 
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3 . * 



ACCEPTS FEELING ; Accepts and clarifies the feeling tone of 
the students in a nonthreatening manner. Feelings may be 
positive or negative. Predicting or recalling feelings are 
included . 

PRAISES OR ENCOURAGES : Praises or encourages student action 

or behavior. Jokes that release tension, but not at the 
expense of another individual; nodding head, or saying 
"um hm? M or "go on" are included. 

ACCEPTS OR USES IDEAS OF STUDENTS ; Clarifying, building or 
developing ideas suggested by a student. As teacher brings 
more of his own ideas into play, shift to category five. 
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8.* 



9.* 



ASKS QUESTIONS : Asking a question about content or 

procedure with the intent that a student answer. 



LECTURING ; Giving facts or opinions about content or 
procedures; expressing his own ideas, asking rhetorical 
questions . 

GIVING DIRECTIONS : Directions, commands or orders to which 

a student is expected to comply. 

CRITICIZING OR JUSTIFYING AUTHORITY : Statements intended to 

change student behavior from nonaccep table to acceptable 
pattern; bawling someone out; stating why the teacher is 
doing what he is doing; extreme self -ref erence . 



STUDENT TALK — LIMITED : Talk by students within the limits 

set by the teacher. Teacher initiates the idea or solicits 
specific student response. 

STUDENT TALK — DIVERGENT : Talk by student in response to 

broad questions or comments which they initiate. 



10.* SILENCE OR CONFUSION : Pauses, short periods of silence and 

periods of confusion in which communication cannot be 
understood by the observer. 



*There is NO scale implied by these numbers. Each number is a classification 
it designates a particular kind of communication event. To write these 
numbers down during observation is to enumerate, not to judge a position 
on a scale. 



Adapted from Araidon, Edmund J. and 
Theory, Research and Application . 
^■*967, page 125. 



John B. Hough. Interaction Analysis : 
Reading Massachusetts: Addison Wesley, 
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